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Dear Fellow-member of C.M.S., 

In the journal Africa for July, 1931, 
Miss Margery Perham concluded an 
ticle on “The System of Native 
Administration in Tanganyika” with 
he following paragraph: 

I think it is true to say that the more 
can society is studied, the more there 
is found in it to admire, not as a result of 
the first false reaction from our own com- 
lex and urbanised civilization, but because 
it contains certain solid elements which 
Europe would be glad to-day not to have 
lost. Most African tribes are true, natural 
democracies; they are the equalitarian 
ocieties of small peasant farmers rooted to 
the soil, and they have a solidarity that is 
sowerful in co-operative effort. They have, 
fact, many of the qualities that a Rome- 
weary Tacitus admired in our own ancestors. 
t changes will and must come, but I 
not think that we need form the fatalistic 
Jusion that the African must tread 
every step of the long road we have 
trodden away from tribal society, and 
sojourn as we have done in the wilderness 
of feudalism, despotism, and individualism. 
we not to-day trying to create by polit- 
al art some of the advantages we have 
st by nature ? Should this not qualify us 
» help the African to carry over into the 
ventieth century whatever was socially 
aluable of the first ? It is no easy task? I 
aink it is being attempted in some degree 
1 Tanganyika, but it demands an increasing 
nprovement of all branches of our African 
dministration, and a far more intimate 
nowledge of the people whose future we 
€ attempting to direct.” 


‘To that unimpassioned, and by no 
eans out-of-date, assessment made 


llowing extract from an article entitled 
The Expanding Commonwealth” which 

eared in the Economist for April 7, 
20: 


The outstanding problem of the new 
monwealth, as indeed at longer range 
world at large, is the problem of 
partnership. This is the plainest con- 
nce of the great forthcoming change 

composition. 
The common interests of the Common- 
h, if it is to hold together and thrive, 
be found in every field; economic, 
gic, diplomatic and political. But first 
J is the or its races to live 


ler. The Commonwealth, in fact, has 
ne a multi-racial association. It is pre- 
jantly Euro-Asian in nature, but it will 
iro-Afro-Asian. Its problems are 
its dissolution would be the 
The ing points of the new 
on of equals will be found in its 
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in September. 
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What of the Church 


uniqueness in having a window 
part of the world. The task is to exert this 
cross-cut in human experience. New voices 
are now heard at the door; perhaps they 
will bring in with them new ideas about 
the way the Commonwealth should face its 
future.” 


Those two quotations provide the back- 


ground for this NeEws-LETTER on Tan- 


ganyika.. Thanks in large measure to 
its status as a Trust Territory, first 
under the League of Nations, and then" 
of the United Nations, and to its good 
fortune in having had a succession of 


outstanding Governors and admini- 
strators, Tanganyika to-day justifies 
Miss Perham’s sober and _ cautious 


optimism. Here a “ multi-racial associa- 
tion” is being worked out with sincerity. 
Here is a “ window” with a view open- 
ing out to a prospect which, for the 
moment at any rate, is happier than any- 
where else on the Cape to Cairo route. 
Here “new ideas about the way the 
Commonwealth should face its future” 
are being explored. 


TOWARDS NATIONHOOD 


In 1951 there was published the 
“Report of the Committee on Consti- 
tutional Development” set up by the 
Governor, Sir Edward Twining, to make 
recommendations for the future consti- 
tutional developments in the territory. 
Unlike so many such documents this was 
not pigeonholed. Its loyalty to the terms 
of the Trusteeship agreement under 
which Tanganyika is governed is clearly 
set forth and has been reflected in the 
policy followed by the Governor. Its 
emphasis on the need to promote sound 
measures of local government, wherever 
possible on an_ inter-racial basis, has 
been accepted. Its recommendation that 
the basis of unofficial membership of the 
Legislative Council should be an equal 
division of seats among the three races 
has been put into operation. Without 
prejudice to the fact that in due course, 
as is generally recognized, the propor- 
tions must change in favour of the 
African representation, this still remains 
far and away the most progressive and 


‘ 


equitable constitutional development in 
any part of Africa where there is a Euro- 
pean settler community. Its recom- 
mendation that the principle of elective 
representation to the Legislative Council 
should be adopted has been accepted and 
is to be progressively applied. 

In a well-illustrated brochure entitled 
Recent Trends in Chagga Political 
Development there is on record how firm 
a foundation is being laid, at the local 
government level, of the Tanganyikan 
nation of the future. Of the spirit which 
must underlie and inform all such devel- 
opment there is ample evidence. In 
words which contain some echoes of the 
article by Miss Perham, Chief Marealle 
II, in his speech on the occasion of the 
Chagga Day celebrations in 1952, said: 


““Chagga Day is here and all our friends - 


and they are all welcome. Perhaps ‘ friends’ 


is not the right word, for I have always: 


regarded the Chagga people as a family and 
the Asians and Europeans in our midst as 
members of the extended kinship—so we 
are one big family . 


Later he said: 


“We of all races are learning the art of liv- 
ing peacefully together, sharing our joys and 
sorrows in many ways. This is half the 
battle, for where the family is united, 
nothing can break it up.’ 


The cynic can very easily dismiss such 
words as the platform platitudes of a 
politician seeking easy applause. The 
exciting thing about Tanganyika is that 
there is in that country an obvious deter- 
mination among responsible members of 
all races to trarislate words into deeds. 
They may fail. But it will not be for 
lack of trying. 


That constitutional development will 
not be dull can be assumed from the 
rapid growth in recent years of the Tan- 
ganyika African National Union, a poli- 
tical party which is calculated to provide 
a continuing reminder that “the African 
is in a hurry”. This reminder is not the 
less necessary just because, as in Tan- 
ganyika, the good intentions of the Gov- 
ernment are not in doubt and their trans- 
lation into action is measurable. Time 
is not on the side of any government in 
Africa. Meanwhile, as evidence that there 
are more ways than one of being poli- 
tically active, there has recently come 
into being the United Tanganyika Party. 
This is. a non-racial political party 
pledged to work for the political and 
social integration of all races in Tan- 
ganyika. The importance of this devel- 
opment lies in the fact that the great 
majority of the “unofficial” members 
of the Legislative Council, including lead- 
ing personalities of the African, Asian 
and European communities, have identi- 
fied themselves with this political party. 


' society. 


A missionary of long experience in 
Tanganyika wrote recently of the con4 
secration of Bishop Yohana Omari to be} 
Assistant Bishop of the Diocese of Cen+ 
tral Tanganyika, and recorded the wide4 
spread delight this appointment had 
caused to Africans. Very shrewdly the 
missionary observes: 


“The Right Reverend Yohana Omari has 
received, and will receive, a tremendoug 
reception wherever he goes, and as he goes 
with his spiritual ministry, he will, whether 
he is conscious of it or not, bring to the 
minds of his people that they have taken 
one great step forward, and before long 
they will be wanting to take another and 
yet another.” 


WHAT OF THE CHURCH? 


The May 10, 1956 issue of East Africa 
and Rhodesia contains the report of aj 
recent most notable speech by Sir 
Edward Twining to the Legislative} 
Council, In the course of it he said: 


“Whenever we reach our goal of self-gov-4 
ernment, if we have not a Civil Service) 
which combines technical ability with the 
highest standards of integrity, then we shall} 
suffer disastrous disillusionment. It must 
therefore be the first duty of all trained 
civil servants constantly to search out 
untrained men of character and ability and 
lavish on them all the patient care that is 
needed to pass on to them both the training 
and the traditions.” 


Those words may well serve to bring 
us to the point of asking the question 
“What of the Church?” | 


In writing of the Church in what follows 
am drawing upon conversations an 
voluminous correspondence with mission- 
aries in the Diocese of Central Tanganyika, 
a diocese which, as touching its missionary 
personnel and outside support, is the res- 
ponsibility of our sister Society, the C.M.S. 
of Australia. Elsewhere in Tanganyika, in 
the dioceses of Zanzibar, Masasi an South- 
West Tanganyika, in which the U.M.C.A. 
is giving such magnificent service, the 
Church shares in the same total situation 
here described with all its opportunities, its 
uncertainties, its hopefulness and peril. And 
note must also be made of the wide-spread- 
ing work of the Lutheran Church, with 
whom, as with the Moravians, there is con- 
siderable co-operation in the Diocese of 
Central Tanganyika. Space does not permit 
reference to all the other varieties of 

ian contribution in this territory. 


_ Here I must content myself with con- 


trying to discharge its trust for the future. 


(1). The Church in a miulti-racial 
We have already seen one 
symbol of this in the person of Bishop 
Omari. 

Another symbol is the presence of the 
Rev. Mathai John, an Indian missionary 
from the Diocese of Travancore, who has 
come to Tanganyika to help with the 


s witness to the Indian community. 

oma Cathedral services are held 
larly in Swahili, Chigogo, Hindi and 
glish. While members of one linguistic 
oup or the other will predominate there 
© spiritual or racial apartheid. The Tan- 
ika Council of Women, an inter-racial 
: UP provides regular opportunities for 
reaking down the barriers raised by ignor- 
nce of each other’s ideas, of which full 
use is being taken by Church members. 
Plans are in hand for an Inter-racial Prim- 
iry School. These are all illustrations of 
how the Church is helping to play its part 
jowards the creation of a Tanganyikan 
pation in the future. 
(2). The Church, the soil, self-support 
gnd self-respect. In parts of Tanganyika 
acute food shortages occur when the 
rains fail. This provides a test for the 
Church in more ways than one. One 
missionary writes as follows: 


“Bishop Stanway rightly saw from the 
beginning that if ‘self-support’ in Ugogo 
is to be anything more than just a fine 
phrase, the Church here must be able to 
lake recurrent famines in its stride—they 
re a regular feature of Wagogo life. The 
Rev. G. A. Pearson at Mpwapwa has 
worked out a scheme of co-operation with 
Government Veterinary and Pasture Re- 
earch officers there. Their department has 
fiven us seed, tested new _ short-term 
sorghums, for use this year in Church 
‘shambas’ throughout Ugogo. Government 
_thus using us to distribute its seed, and 
we are both helping Government in some- 
hing which it is hoped will ultimately be 

great benefit to the people generally and 
tt the same time working in the stuff of 
he everyday toward the Church’s own self- 
jupport. Even in the bad years this seed 
hould produce some results—in the good 
lears sufficient balances should be built up 
5 enable teachers to be paid through the 
mine when offertories fall right away... .” 


Evangelism always involves “ sowing 
he seed” in a double sense. In England 
d Australia this fact may be concealed. 
ou cannot conceal it amongst the 
Vagogo of Tanganyika. St. Paul knew 
ll about it when he wrote to the 
orinthians (2 Cor. 9: 10-14). 


(3). The Church in the towns. When 
met Bishop Stanway in Tanganyika last 
bvember I found him deeply preoccupied 
th the rapid growth of townships all over 
le diocese, a growth for which a pre- 
ninantly rural Church has been unpre- 
ed. The African clergy who are “at 
me” in the villages are much less “at 
ne” in the towns. In these townships 
ng people are congregated in large 


D 


‘rmore, are the centres in which poli- 
thought and activity are stimulated to 


nly in conventional terms. 
a . 


ms. 
2 , 4 


_ One interesting experiment to be centred 
in Dodoma is the establishment there of 
what is called a “Professional Unit.” 
Working as a team will be a group of men 
and women, including a doctor, a dentist, 
an optician, a pharmacist, maybe an archi- 
tect and a lawyer, and others. Operating 
on a fee-charging basis they will be at once 
part of the ordinary work-a-day world of 
Dodoma and yet at the same time a Christ- 
ian “community of service” to the whole 


_town—a “third order” of Christians en- 


gaged in professional life making their wit- 
ness at that point. The experiment is an 
intriguing one. As it is watched with curi- 
osity let it also be watched with prayer. 


(4). The Church and a growing reading 
public. As yet the reading public is small 
because the vast majority of the people can- 
not read at all. Nor as yet has anything 
happened to capture the imagination of the 
people to the extent of making them eager 
to learn to read. But the day will come, 
perhaps very soon, when a real demand will 
be made for widespread literacy. Experience 
elsewhere is emphatic that the success of 
any literacy campaign depends on the 
newly-literate having plenty of material to 
read. And the material must be varied. For 
Christians to imagine that it is sufficient to 
provide portions of the Scriptures, or even 
whole Bibles, and to supplement these with 
religious tracts is to misconceive the situa- 
tion completely. 


Evangelism rightly understood involves 
bringing “every thought into captivity to 
Christ”. Nothing human ought to be out- 
side the purview of the man who is seeking 
to establish the Crown rights of the 
Redeemer over the whole range of human 
life. We do the gravest disservice to the 
Christian Gospel and the witness of the 
Church by having limited views of what is 
meant by Christian literature. There are 
some in Central Tanganyika who are alive 
to this and who are seeking to plan ahead. 
But time is not on their side either. 


(5). The Church and the training for 
Christian leadership. There are two 
levels at which I believe we need to con- 
sider this subject.’ The first level is des- 
cribed in a letter from Central Tan- 
ganyika from which I take the following 
words: 


“The pace of education progresses . . . but 
it is the character of the educated man, and 
the spiritual values which shape it, which 
in the end will tell and determine the 
future . . . Personal relationships (under 
God) are still the biggest factor in character- 
building and in the personal equipping of 
Africans to take their full place in the world 
of techniques—personal relationships that 
meet the other man where he is and as he 
is, and do not regard him just as raw 
material to be conformed to a pre-existing 
pattern of mind or life or spirit, just as 
someone to be revived or converted, be the 
conversion considered in spiritual terms or 
in terms of ‘a way of life’ be it ‘ Western’, 
‘ civilized ’, ‘democratic’, or any other.” 


So conceived leadership, spiritual 
leadership, is seen to be not the property 


of the rare individual but something 
which pertains to the very nature of 
Christian discipleship. 


The second level reminds us of where 
this NEws-LeTTerR began, of the actual 
context within which this discipleship has 
to be worked out. Black and White and 
Brown can live together in Africa but 
they can only do so on a genuine Christ- 
ian basis. We must not, however, be 
content to define that basis in ecclesias- 
tical terms, still less to be satisfied with 
talk about the ethic of self-sacrifice and 
the application of the principle of the 
Incarnation to the whole of life. All our 
piety and our good intentions have got 
to come down into the dusty arena of 
politics, into the life of citizenship as that 
is lived out in a multi-racial society. 


This News-Letter has been written - 


GOING FORWARD 
are you with us ? 
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; 


to show that there is a combination o 
circumstances at this moment in Tan- 
ganyika which affords to the Church 
there an opportunity to make a contri- 
bution which may have a real part i 
shaping the future of Africa. In Tan 
ganyika there are Christians in differen 
walks of life who are not afraid o 
leadership. There are nothing like 
enough of them. But even if we are no 
called to join them, at least we are called 
to pray with them and for them “in trus 
for the future ”. 


Your sincere friend, 


ONV™ 


General Secretary 
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*“tAfrican Crossroads, by Sir Charles Dundas. (Macmillan, 1955.) 


18s., by post 19s. 3d. 


The author, during his career in the Colonial Service, found himself a District Officer 


amongst the Chagga on 


Chagga to grow coffee marks him out as one of the architects of 
A very readable book. 


that is coming to be. 


the slopes of Kilimanjaro. His initiative in Bg the 
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Recent Trends in Chagga Political Development. (K.N.C.U., Moshi, Tanganyika 
1955.) 10s., by post Ils. 


My Tanganyika Service and some Nigeria, by Sir Donald Cameron (Allen & 
Unwin, 1939.) 7s. 6d. (Out-of-print). 


Tanganyika ; the Development of a Trust Territory, by Margaret L. Bates 
Reprinted from International Organization, Vol. IX, No. 1. (1955). 


*Tanganyika—Land in Transition. (United Nations Department of Public Infor 
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